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THE OUTLOOK FOR SCHOOL 


LIBRARIANSHIP" 


AurHouGH the outlook for school librarians is bet- 
ter than ever before, the future of school libraries is 
very much in doubt. Reconversion in the American 
public-school library has taken an alarming turn. 
School librarians are not returning from their war 
employment, and recruitments among younger college 
graduates has thus far been inadequate. As a result 
schools are confronted today with a shortage of 
library-trained teachers so acute that the very exis- 
tence of school libraries is threatened. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the school library was on the 
way to bigger things. The U. S. Office of Education 
recorded in that dark academic year of 1941-42 evi- 
dence of achievement.2 Although these statistics were 
based on only 55.5 per cent of the nation’s schools, 
it was reassuring to know that 92 per cent of those 
reporting had some kind of library service. It meant 
something to know that of the 24,500,000 boys and 
girls in the United States, at least 16,000,000 could 


1 Based on a dinner address delivered before the First 

Annual Eastern Pennsylvania Library Conference, Kutz- 
town, April 5, 1946. Dr. Shores is on terminal leave, 
U.S. Army Air Forces, and is director of the Graduate 
library School, George Peabody College. 
—2U. S. Office of Education. ‘‘Statistics of Public- 
School Libraries, 1941-42,’’ by Nora E. Beust and Emery 
M. Foster. 1945. 54 pp. (Biennial Surveys of Educa- 
hon in the United States, 1938-40 and 1940-42.) 
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be said positively to have some access to good books 
and reading. On the average there were 3} books for 
every child. During that first war year we had spent 
$12,500,000 to improve school libraries, a sum consid- 
erably smaller than the cost of one of the Navy’s 
minor warships, but nevertheless a significant expen- 
diture edueationally. Of this amount, more than 
$4,000,000 had gone into books and pamphlets, or 
an average of 25 cents for each child. Considerably 
as this was below the dollar per capita sought, it 
was certainly above any previous national average. 

Above all, our boys and girls were receiving more 
guidance in the use and enjoyment of reading mate- 
rials than they had ever known. Nearly 13,000 school 
librarians, 41 per cent of whom were devoting their 
full time to the library, and nearly 75 per eent of 
whom had had some kind of library training, were 
being employed to provide that guidance. Spurred by 
the national co-operative standards* and by the five 
regional acerediting agencies, school systems every- 
where were vying for library-trained teachers, not 
only in the secondary but in the elementary school 
as well. 

And then the full impact of Pearl Harbor began to 


3 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Evaluative criteria. Washington, D. C., 1940. 
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make itself felt in our national economy. The Armed 
Forces drew on educational workers as heavily as on 
most other callings. War plants dug deeper into the 
reserve of teachers and librarians, appealing not only 
patriotically but financially through weekly pay en- 
velopes that shamed the monthly salary checks by 
many dollars. Before too many months of war had 
passed, the school-library picture had altered dis- 
tressingly. It is still too soon to give any compre- 
hensive picture of the effect of war occupational 
migrations on the various prewar enterprises. But 
from fragmentary state reports prepared in the elos- 
ing months of the war, some idea of the wreckage 
ean be gathered. Best estimates indicate that the 
number of qualified school librarians available has 
been reduced by half. Acerediting agencies find them- 
selves confronted by the necessity of censoring schools 
for library deficiencies inherent in the national situa- 
tion rather than in the school. 

In Indiana, for example, where a study* of school 
library personnel was made during the academic year 
1943-44 (only the middle of our war effort), there 
was then an immediate and urgent need for 850 libra- 
rians and teacher-librarians. By state law, 88 per 
cent of all schools in Indiana were required to have 
a licensed librarian. Yet 38 per cent of these schools 
employed no librarian at all. Another 13 per cent 
were employing teachers with less than the minimum 
16 hours in library science. What was worse, the 
normal turnover required an additional annual re- 
placement at the rate of 127. 

What was true in Indiana in 1943-44 became in- 


creasingly true every year thereafter in all other 
states. In May, 1945, a conference of eleven Southern 
states called in Atlanta by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools,’ under a grant 
from the General Education Board to canvass the 
situation in that region, revealed _a 


school-library 
declining number of schools that could comply with 
the Southern Association’s standards for trained 
school librarians. Tennessee, where nearly 90 per 
cent of the Southern Association school libraries had 
met the standard at the beginning of the war, had 
dropped by VE Day to less than 60 per cent. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Louisiana reported similar sharp 
drops in the number of available trained librarians, 
and all the other states indicated that they were no 
longer able to procure qualified library teachers for 
the public schools of their rural and urban communi- 
ties. 

4 Margaret I. Rufsvold, ‘‘School Library Personnel in 
Indiana.’’ Bulletin of the School of Education, 21: 3, 
May, 1945. Indiana University, 1945. 80 pp. 

5 Library Committee, J. Henry Highsmith, chairman. 
‘‘Summary of Atlanta Meetings on School Library Ex- 


tension in Eleven Southern States, May and October, 
1945.’’ (Mimeographed.) 
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Now nearly a year of peace has elapsed and ther 
is still no evidence of alleviation. Librarians are not 
flocking back to the schools in any appreciable nun- 
bers. What is worse, state school-library superyisoys 
as well as directors of library-science departments 
admit that recruitment for school librarianship has 
been unsatisfactory. Neither returning veterans yor 
recent coilege graduates appear to be very enthusj. 
astie about the opportunities in school-library work, 
The question might well be asked, why? 

The most obvious cause is pay. Shortages haye 
done wonders to increase library salaries generally, 
A minimum of $1,800 a year for beginning profes. 
sional librarians just out of library school is steadily 
gaining recognition. In some cases, starting profes. 
sional pay is even higher. Many of the school systems, 
especially in the larger and more affluent communities, 
are going above $2,000. But these situations are still 
the exception. The national average is nothing like 
that. Indiana reported an annual median salary for 
its school librarians of $1,532.4 Salaries in the South 
are in some cases as low as $900 and on_ the average 
about $1,200.62 A monthly salary of $150 for the 
9-month school year is still fairly common. In the 
face of present inflationary costs, the prospective re- 
eruit can hardly be blamed for displaying no enthu- 
siasm for the financial inducements of the profession. 

Comparisons with striking industrial workers bring 
home to both teachers and librarians the bitter truth 
about the low esteem in which we are held by our 
nation. On the new scale established for the Ci0 
steel workers, the annual pay for far less education 
than teaching or library work requires is $2,500. On 
the new seale established by the UAW the annual 
median pay for auto workers is about $2,700. The 
educational worker certainly does not begrudge the 
pay raises of the auto workers and the steel workers. 
But the educational worker cannot fail to suffer when 
he is omitted from all consideration for pay raises 
himself by a society which is composed of auto work- 
ers, steel workers, coal miners, and all other groups 
whose children attend the public schools. It leaves 
the teacher with no recourse but to strike against his 
fellow workers by closing the doors of the school- 
houses to these workers’ children until adequate com 
pensation is provided. Beeause the teacher will no! 
do that to the children, because he will not strike 
against their parents or against the government l0 
which their parents give school authority, he continues 
to bear the increasing pinch effected by others’ rising 
prices and his own fixed income. 

But it is not pay alone that has discouraged recruits 
to the profession of school librarianship. Teachers 
have long been cited as among the most altruisti¢ 


6 Otis McBride. Peabody Reflector, February, 1946, 
Vol. 19, p. 50-52. 
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sheer love of work and devotion to the cause of liter- 
* have kept many an educational worker at his tasks 
in spite of the most shameful ecompensation.. But such 
jove and devotion ean be fostered only by an attrac- 
tive, challenging, and creative situation. If in addi- 
tion to poor pay there is added routine and mechanical 
drudgery, a time will come shortly when little or no 
‘alent ean be attracted. 

There is some evidence that the profession of school 
librarianship is not tending to develop into an alluring 
calling for young people. By the nature of things 
the tasks of the school librarian are in danger of 
deteriorating into policing, mechanical housekeeping, 
odds and ends of teaching, and study-hall keeping that 
are dissipating the real mission of the library in the 
ghool. Partly, the school administrator and the 
ieacher are to blame for this state of affairs. But 
in part at least, we librarians. must admit some re- 



















sponsibility. 

Perhaps the most disillusioned expression to come 
from school librarians after a year or more of service 
i “I thought I should have time to work in the 
library but I spent more time out of it than in it.” 
This statement is not true, of course, for the full-time 
librarian, but neither is the full-time librarian repre- 
sentative of the American public-school situation. The 
Indiana report,* for example, indicates that the aver- 
age number of periods spent by school librarians in 
the library in that state is 2.4. Assuming a normal 
six-period day in the school, it is apparent that most 
librarians are not being permitted to devote even half 
their time to the school library. 

What are the school librarians doing during this 
lume out of the library? The Indiana record shows 
that they are teaching one or more subjects. On an 
average, Indiana librarians are teaching four classes 
aday. The trend is to require each of these Indiana 
librarians to teach at least two different subjects. 
Even that is not so bad as some of the letters library 
schools are receiving from high-school principals re- 
questing a person to teach one class in English, one 
in biology, one in algebra, to coach basketball, direct 
tte orchestra, type the prineipal’s letters, and take 
tare of the library. In the school administrator’s 
lund the librarian is still a sort of, catchall, the one 
‘ial member who ean conveniently be assigned to 
asses for which there are no teachers, and to mis- 
llaneous duties around the school that no one else 
“i handle. It is interesting to note in Indiana that 
principals are using librarians most frequently to 





































tach English, Latin, the social studies, and physical 
‘dueation, or a combination of two or even three of 


ese 






Nor is added teaching responsibility the only dis- 
‘pation of the school librarian’s talents by the school 
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administrator. There is the perplexing problem of the 
study-hall. It is one without a solution as long as 
textbook teaching continues to predominate. Every 
teacher dreads the hour or two that he or she must 
supervise a large group of pupils gathered in a single 
room with a variety of missions. In the classroom, 
it is possible to foeus attention on a single lesson. 
But in the study hall the pupil is free to study any- 
thing or aothing at all, and the temptation of the lat- 
ter possibility remains a constant threat to the peace 
and quiet of the situation. 

Possibly as a means of introducing the library into 
the school, someone hit upon the idea of combining 
the library and the study-hall. The very conception 
was a violation of everything the school library stands 
for. Basically, those who believe in library-learning 
disbelieve that individual differences such as exist in 
any one classroom can be served by a single textbook. 
In the library concept, all pupils should be exposed 
to a variety of presentations. Such variety is possible 
only through the regular and continuous use of library 


materials. The textbook and study-hall negate this 
conception. To cite Indiana again, because of the 


sareful survey that state has recently undergone, no 
fewer than 44 per cent of the school librarians there 
have been burdened with study-hall responsibility, 
even though Indiana standards require an additional 
teacher for a combination of study-hall and library. 

To study-hall and teaching responsibilities could be 
added other onerous duties and situations foreed on 
the school librarian by the administrator and teacher. 
Among the worst is the tendeney in some schools to 
send disciplinary cases to the library as a form of 
punishment. Besides the added responsibility this 
places on the librarian, there is the unfortunate asso- 
ciation impressed on the pupil’s mind by converting 
the library into a detention room. Other examples 
of misconceptions by administrators and teachers of 
the library’s place in the school are illustrated by such 
abuses as using the library for grading, programing, 
faculty meetings, and parties. 

In spite of these many failings in concept, the school 
administrator and teacher are not alone to blame for 
the steadily declining appeal of school librarianship. 
We librarians have in some instances contributed to 
the unattractiveness of our work for young people. 
Our professional generation is still largely steeped in 
the fine old traditions of bibliography, of library ad- 
ministration and organization, of cataloguing and ref- 
To a very real extent we are inclined to feel 
that, without these conventional functions, library 
work is not library work at all. Inevitably, therefore, 
we have clung to the emphasis on organizational and 
administrative duties so necessary with the larger col- 
lections and the more spacious quarters of the college 


erence. 
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and public libraries. Reluctantly, we have in some 
cases relinquished cataloguing and classification duties 
to co-operative efforts, abandoned technical and cleri- 
cal duties we have enjoyed doing in the larger libra- 
ries. Those things have been a part of our concept of 
library work and in most instances they have probably 
been worth while. But has their emphasis in the 
school situation been somewhat disproportionate? 

Lacking at the moment a comprehensive, nation- 
wide job analysis of the school librarian’s job such as 
was made for the college-library workers by the ALA 
subcommittee on classification and pay plans, we can 
base our idea of the functions of the school librarian 
only on the texts and handbooks available. These rep- 
resent the experience and thinking of our best school 
librarians. Increasingly accent is shifting from tech- 
nical to educational duties. There is a noticeable 
trend in the professional articles of school librarians 
toward greater concern with the children’s learning 
habits. In the “Questionnaire on Job Analysis of 
School Library Activities” prepared by the School 
Service Committee of the Illinois Library Association 
Planning Board,’ for example, it is encouraging to 
note a whole section of questions on educational duties 
as well as numerous queries under administrative and 
even technical tasks that suggest greater integration 
with the school’s mission. 

The point is, however, that critical 2s we may be 
of the educator’s faulty library concepts, we must not 
fail to consider the possibility that to the educator 
we librarians may be lacking in the necessary appre- 
ciation of his school program. When a group of New 
Jersey administrators was asked to criticize librarians, 
two of the top criticisms were: “Fail to interpret 
library aims to faculty,” “Spend too much time on 
small details of library work”’ It is entirely possible 
that educators fully sympathetie with what a library 
stands for are groping in the dark for an understand- 
ing of the library’s part in the learning process. 
Something like that was recently expressed by the 
superintendent of schools in Peoria when he said to 
the Illinois librarians: 


The library program has not been very meaty because 


Events 
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you have not always done your part. .. . Those hungry 
for knowledge to be found in books have not alway, 
found your. door open, or they have departed with thei; 
intellectual appetite unappeased. . . . If you will com 
to us with a library philosophy, with a vision that vill 
challenge our thinking and courage, with a program 
worked out in detail, and with a determination ang , 
zeal, you will sueceed far beyond your expectation.9 


There, then, is the challenge to us from two quar. 
ters: on the one hand from the potential young reeruits 
who must consider school librarianship in competition 
with other possible careers; and, on the other hand, 
from the educator who must understand the signif. 
cance of the library in the learning process, its com. 
parative position among classrooms, laboratories, 
auditoriums, and all the other facilities he depends 
upon to fulfill the school’s mission. Unless we accept 
this challenge fearlessly and without bias, we may find 
our ealling of school librarianship unable to come out 
of the spin the war emergency created. In that case 
the outlook for school librarianship as well as for 
school libraries will not be bright. But all the evi- 
dence both in educational and library developments in- 
dicate that, potentially, school librarianship promises 
the most startlingly brilliant opportunity of this post- 
war era. 

The reason for this optimism is inherent in the 
growing educational reliance upon reading as the prin- 
cipal medium for learning. It is no exaggeration to 
say that reading, as a means of learning in our sehools 
from elementary through graduate levels, is used more 
often than all other learning methods combined. 
Hardly a school study, though it be very largely 
manual such as some useful and fine arts, can escape 
the necessity for reading, while other studies such 
as English and the social sciences are almost wholly 
dependent upon books and reading. Well, books and 
reading are the school librarian’s business. The libra- 
rian more than anyone else should know that learning 
tool. His or her part in the most fundamental of all 
learning methods should be so essential that without 
it the school’s mission would be impossible of realiza- 


tion. 





SCHOLARSHIP AND RESEARCH 

In the “Revolt of the Masses,” Ortega y Gassel 
remarks that there are more specialists and fewer 
cultured men in the twentieth century than in the 
eighteenth. In his proposals for a “World Encyclo- 

7 Illinois Library Association, School Service Commit- 
tee. Sub-Committee on Job Analysis, Louise Anthony, 
chairman. 

8 Trenton (N. J.) State Teachers College. ‘‘Report on 
Questionnaire on Training for School Librarians.’’ May, 
1944, 


paedia,” H. G. Wells asked, “Can scientifie know!- 
edge and specialized thought be brought into more 
effective relation to general affairs?” The conflict 
between general and special education is crucial in 
all plans for the reconstruction of education. The 
issue is how to lay a foundation in common back- 
grounds of learning through which a common Jan- 
guage of discourse can be developed and a foundation 

9 Melvin G. Davis. IUinois Libraries, January, 194°, 
v. 27, p. 51-55. 
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be laid for later specialization. This was the issue 
discussed in the extensive literature on general or 
liberal education and plans for the reorganization of 
the college curriculum which appeared during the war 
years. That the problem is not confined to American 
education nor the result only of the elective system, 
which is uniquely American, is indicated in the pro- 
posal of the Langevin plan for the reform of French 
education to introduce two years of general cultural 
education for all university students before they begin 
their specialized studies. The issue was also dis- 
cussed by a subcommittee of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science appointed to con- 
sider the future training of scientists. 

It has now become clear that the fault lies not so 
wuch in the type of education given in the recent 
past as in the intense specialization of teachers. The 
effect of this was pointed out in the Harvard Report 
on “General Education in a Free Society”: “Teachers, 
themselves the products of highly technical disci- 
plines, tend to reproduce their knowledge in class. 
The result is that each subject, being taught by ex- 
perts, tends to be presented as to attract potential 
experts,” and “the modes of treatment proper to the 
specialist are a distraction to those who are not to 
become experts.” The late C. Delisle Burns expressed 
the same idea more tersely when he said: “The best 
thing that professors can think of is themselves; they 
therefore test candidates by what are tests of com- 
petence for professors, but not for bankers and other 































persons.” 





The plans for the reorganization of general edu- 
cation place a responsibility squarely upon the gradu- 
ate schools which have become devoted to training 
for research and have ignored the fact that the major- 
The result has 
ieen a tendeney to sacrifice scholarship, which should 
ie broadening and constantly looking for interrela- 
tonships between areas of learning, for research, 
which must be restricted and specific. Training in 
research may produce good teachers, but good teach- 
ig demands breadth of scholarship, which transcends 
iepartmental requirements. Sooner or later gradu- 
ile schools must face the responsibility of initiating 
lhe future college teachers in the tasks that lie ahead 
t them.—I. L. K. 








ity of their students expect to teach. 















FUTURE EDUCATORS URGED TO UNITE 
FOR BETTER WAGES 


SPEAKING before all veterans in the School of Edu- 
tation, Boston University, on November 15, James Me- 
Pherson, of the university’s College of Business Ad- 
unistration, asked for political action to organize a 
ve for better teachers’ pay in Massachusetts, with 
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a minimum of $2,500 after two years of experience, 
and $5,000, at present income levels, as the minimum 
after seven years’ employment. 

The community needs better teachers and is inter- 
ested in getting them. Students would be doing their 
community and themselves a service by working to 
put over legislation to raise the pay of teachers. He 
urged that students of political science, public finance, 
advertising, journalism, law, and the university de- 
bating, alumni, and American Veterans Committee 
groups join in the proposed action and form com- 
mittees to study the problem and make specific recom- 
mendations for action by ballot referendum, phrasing 
the bill, graded salary scaling, and methods of publie 
payment for increased teacher pay. Students could 
speak before such organizations as the Rotary clubs, 
labor-union groups, parent-teachers associations, and 
the General Court of Massachusetts. 


A CONFERENCE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 

Homer M. Pacs, president, Southern Association of 
Science and Industry, has announced that a general 
Southern educational conference will be held in At- 
lanta, April 10-11, to stimulate Southern action in the 
improvement of education. The conference is in- 
tended to provide a meeting ground for businessmen, 
industrialists, political leaders, and educators to de- 
sign plans for improving Southern educational stand- 
ards and facilities. The chairman of the conference 
will be Thomas C. Boushall, a banker of Richmond 
(Va.), an outstanding proponent of higher educa- 
tional standards among Southern businessmen, chair- 
man of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce Committee 
on Education, chairman of the Citizens’ Federal Com- 
mittee on Education, U. S. Office of Education, and 
a member of the Richmond school board. According 
to Mr. Boushal! : 


The greatest natural resource of any section is the 
educable capacity of its people. The South has a very 
potent Anglo-Saxon citizenry, quite susceptible to high 
economic and cultural development. The South, likewise, 
has ample natural resources which are likewise susceptible 
to high development. An organized effort to bring about 
the development of the people and their resources at the 
same time promises for the South a tremendously higher 
plateau of social and economic well-being than any other 


part of our nation now enjoys. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, WES- 
LEYAN UNIVERSITY, CELEBRATES 
ITS 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


THE 50th anniversary of the founding of the psy- 
chological laboratory, Wesleyan University (Middle- 
town, Conn.), one of the first psychological labora- 
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tories in the country, was celebrated, December 13-14. 
Tribute was paid to the memory of Raymond Dodge 
who was long head of the psychology department and 
in whose memory a Raymond Dodge Memorial Fund 
is being raised. 

The celebration was opened on Friday evening, De- 
cember 13, with a dinner at which Lawrence E. Cole, 
professor of psychology, Oberlin (Ohio) College, dis- 
eussed “The Role of Psychology in Liberal Eduea- 
tion.” At a luncheon on the following day greetings 
from Edward L. Thorndike (’95) were followed by 
a discussion of “Psychology at Wesleyan through the 
Years” by Sidney M. Newhall (719), of the Eastman 
Kodak Company; Paul W. Stansbury (’21), director 
of the division of graduate study, University of 
Toledo; Alfred W. Lincoln (’31), of West Hartford; 
and John W. Atkinson (’47), of Middletown. At a 
panel discussion following the luncheon Victor L. But- 
terfield, president of Wesleyan University, spoke on 
“An Edueator’s View of Psychology,” and Donald G. 
Marquis, chairman, department of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and president-elect, American 
Psychological Association, discussed “Psychology as a 
Science.” 

The celebration closed with a dinner for the Con- 
necticut State Psychological Society and the Con- 
necticut Valley Association of Psychologists; Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt (710), dean, New York University Law 
School, and president of the university Board of Trus- 
tees, presided, and William Line, professor of psy- 
chology, University of Toronto, and former director 
of personnel, Canadian Army, spoke on “The Chal- 


lenge of Society to Psychology.” 


GENERAL STUDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PUERTO RICO 

A ONE-YEAR general-studies program has been insti- 
tuted at the College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts 
(Mayaguez, P. R.). 
general-studies program of the University of Puerto 
Rico (Rio Piedras) as a balance against continued 
specialization in beginning university training. The 
purposes of the program at Mayaguez are to integrate 
the basie areas of academic knowledge and thereby to 
orient the students toward a knowledge of the world 
at large and an informed choice of their own fields 
of specialization. The program is under the direction 
of Robert A. Maxine W. Gordon, from 
ScHOOL AND Society received this announce- 


The program is a section of the 


Thornton. 
whom 
ment, is the assistant administrator of the program. 


PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN VISIT ONTARIO 
SCHOOLS 

AN experience that should prove useful in making 
a critical appraisal of American education was pro- 
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vided for 40 students from the introductory cours i, 
the School of Edueation, University of Michigan, jhe, 
they visited schools in Windsor (Ontario), October 1g 
according to a report received from Claude A. Eggert. 
sen, assistant professor of education. Half a day wa, 
spent at the Harry Guppy Publie School and half at 
the Kennedy Collegiate Institute. Almost every 4. 
tivity of the students was observed by one or more of 
the visitors. At luncheon a discussion of the seho9| 
problems of Windsor and Ontario was led by the 
superintendent of schools, the primary school jp. 
spector, and the principals of the two schools mep. 
tioned. Short conferences were held with student 
and faculty members in each school. 

Before and after the visit class discussions wer 
centered on a comparison of Canadian and Americay 
educational aims and methods. Students at the wi- 
versity found the experience so helpful in achieving 
an understanding of the educational system of the 
United States that similar trips are to be made in 
other semesters. 

An item in the Canadian High News of October 3 
succinetly summarizes the attitudes of both groups of 
students: 


There is quite a wide variance in the American cur 
riculum, the system of grading, and entrance require- 
ments. It was mutually interesting for the Kennedy 
students and the visitors to discuss these differences, and 
yet to find that basically the young people of our two 
great countries are very alike, and both hold the same 
fine dreams for the future. 

The general opinion was flattering and our visitors 
seemed pleasantly surprised and somewhat impressed by 
our school. The Kennedy students’ reaction was that 
they were a swell bunch and that the visit was highly 


successful. 


FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA 

At a meeting held in Washington (D. C.), Novem 
ber 22, which was attended by representatives of seve 
national, a dozen government, and several prival 
agencies, a strong program of activities for 1947 wa 
scheduled by the Film Council of America. Workin 
as an over-all organization as well as through 1 
constituent members, the council plans include th 
following activities : 


rou 


1. To continue to support strongly the use of films 


international understanding through the procedures a 
veloped by UNESCO and the United Nations. 2.1 
gi 


develop a program of publications and reports throug 


the council and with co-operating agencies. (A 165-pagt 
report, ‘‘Use of Audio-Visual Materials toward Inter 
national Understanding,’’ . . . is the report of a co 
ference held June 14-15 by the American Council © 
Education and the Film Council of America.) 3. 7 
recommend a thorough study by the Library of Congt 
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Motion Picture Project of ways and means to effect 
better and more expeditious distribution of government- 
made films and to recommend standardized charges. 
4, To effect a close liaison relationship with local and 







state groups interested in the visual-education and adult- 






education fields. 







W. Gayle Starnes, director of acquisition and dis- 
tribution for the Library of Congress project, reported 
that the project has three functions: (1) to serve as 
a clearing house of information on motion pictures, 
(2) to deposit negatives with private libraries in order 
ihat prints ean be purchased, and (3) to distribute 
motion pictures on an interlibrary-loan basis for re- 










search purposes. 

Other reports which were presented and discussed 
dealt with the representation of the nontheatrical-film 
field at the UNESCO conference in Paris; mass media; 
the recommendations of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the Film Council of America; the release 
of overseas OWI films; the UN proposals to establish 
an international film board to service the specialized 
agencies; a film project of the office of the Chief of 
Chaplains, Navy Department; and the present status 
of the War Department films. The chairman of the 
meeting was the president of the Film Council of 
America, C, R. Reagan, Austin (Tex.). 
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EDUCATION FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 

Tue New England Textile Foundation, established 
in 1944, has inaugurated a campaign to raise $250,000 
this year to strengthen faculties and improve equip- 
ment in the four New England Textile Schools (Brad- 
ford Durfee Technical Institute, Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, New Bedford Textile Institute, and the Tex- 
tile School of the Rhode Island School of Design). 
Part of the fund will be used to provide scholarships 
for high-school graduates planning to pursue a textile 
eareer. New England, which produces 27 per cent 
of the country’s textiles, has lagged behind the South 
in providing funds for textile education. 

In the announcement of the fund-raising campaign 
it is stated that: 

The making and selling of textiles has become an ex- 
tremely complex operation, involving almost every phase 
of human knowledge, such as higher mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, engineering, psychology, sociology, advertising, 
ete. Only men and women with a special textile educa- 
tion at college level are fitted to cope with many of the 
technical and executive problems in the industry today. 
Yet at the present time there is a shortage of 900 textile 
school graduates. 


The executive secretary of the New England Textile 
Foundation, 68 South Main St., Providence (R. I.), is 
George T. Metcalf. 














Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 





JuLiAN §. Huxuey, distinguished British biologist, 
was elected director of UNESCO for two years, De- 
cember 6, by the general conference, meeting in Paris. 
Dr. Huxley had held the position of director of the 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO since Novem- 
ber, 1945. 









H. Leon SHEPARD, alumnus of Ithaca (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, has been named president, Arnold College (Mil- 
ford, Conn.), an educational institution specializing in 
physical edueation, formerly located in New Haven. 
Mr, Shepard had served as director of physical edu- 
cation in the schools of Catskill (N. Y.), during the 
war on the staff of Norwich University (Northfield, 
Vt.), and reeently in the Manchester (Conn.) High 


Sehoc yl. 












Hammuton WARREN, former executive assistant to 
the Deputy Direetor, OWI, is the founder and director 
of a new preparatory school, Verde Valley School, to 
te opened soon in Cornville (Ariz.). The school for 
boys will emphasize “citizenship—national and inter- 
lational.” The board of the school includes John Col- 







lier, director, Institute of Ethnie Affairs (Washington, 
D. C.); Clyde K. M. Kluckhohn, associate professor 
of anthropology, Harvard University; Rollo Walter 
Brown, author and lecturer, Cambridge (Mass.) ; 
Jaeques de Marquette, author and lecturer, Laguna 
Beach (Calif.) ; George Boyce, former director of edu- 
eation for Navajo and Hopi Indians, Window Rock 
(Ariz.); and Joaquin Ortega, professor of Spanish, 
the University of New Mexico. 


A. C. Mappox, head of the department of mathe- 
matics, Northwestern State College (Natchitoches, 
La.), has been appointed acting president, during the 
absenee of Joe Farrar, president, owing to ill health. 
Clarence E. Dugdale, head of the department of 
mathematics, has been appointed to the new position 
of dean, School of Arts and Sciences, and John B. 
Robson, head of the School of Education, to the new 
position of dean of the school. 


Mary THERESA ScuppDER, former dean of women at 
Russell Sage College, has been named dean of stu- 
dents, and Bernice Stevens Smith, former personnel 
officer, dean of freshmen and sophomores. 
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EpwarpD Davison, teacher, poet, and lecturer, has 
been appointed dean, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege (Washington, Pa.), a post that embraces the 
duties of the dean of faculty and the dean of stu- 
dents. The two posts have been combined “in the 
interests of effective co-ordination of faculty admin- 
istration and student counseling activity.” 


JAMES H. HAtsey, president. Junior College of 
Connecticut (Bridgeport), has reported the following 
appointments: Jane Fay, assistant dean of women 
and director of social activities; Sylvester A. Adessa, 
director of college newspapers and publicity; Alfred 
R. Wolff, assistant director of guidance and person- 
nel; Florence G. Churchill, house manager at Marina 
and chief dietitian; Eleanor Clarke, assistant dieti- 
tian at Wistaria Hall; Ester A. Werminghaus, college 
nurse; Charles F. Spiltoir, preceptor at Marina. 
Other appointments include: J. Marie Anderwald; 
Isabel Colby; Albert A. Dickason; Eugene Falk; 
Henrietta Grimsley; Leah Gold Fein; Paul Hafer; 
Hazel Bryant Kent; Cyril F. Kilb; Robert S. Levil- 
lain; Simon Mowshowitz; Elizabeth M. Muller; 
Maurice Ozer; John J. Sherry; Leah A. Strong; 
Armand Van Baelen; Paul Vespa; Elmer M. Weber; 
Max Werminghaus; Mary E. Wood; Stanley Wron- 


ker; David Owen Long. 


THE REVEREND Ropert L. CLAYTON, chaplain of St. 
Bernard’s School (Gladstone, N. J.), was installed as 
rector of the school on December 4. 


Howarp W. Stepp, assistant director of athletics 
and swimming coach, has been appointed acting regis- 
trar at Princeton University to sueceed Wilbur F. 
Kerr. 

AMONG appointments recently announced by Beloit 
(Wis.) College are the following: Robert M. Travers, 
as professor of psychology and chairman of the de- 
partment; to professorships, Robert M. 
Brown (musie and violin), and Moreau S. Maxwell 
and Andrew Whiteford (anthropology); instructor, 
Burton Schreiber (physics); part-time instructors, 
Henry F. Wallace (English), Mrs. Donald Murray 
(social sciences), Mrs. Robert W. Ginn (languages 
and literature), and Laverne Blackard (mechanical 
drawing); and Mrs. Robert K. Richardson, lecturer 


in English. 


assistant 


DorotHy STrmMson has resigned as dean of Goucher 
College, to take effect in June, 1947. After a year’s 
leave of absence Dr. Stimson, who is the present chair- 
man of Section L on the History of Science and a vice- 
the Ad- 


Science, will return as professor of 


president of the American Association fox 
vanecement of 


history. 


EK. V. Jones, head of the department of chemistry, 
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Birmingham-Southern College, has accepted a profes. 
sorship of inorganic chemistry at the University of 
Alabama, according to an announcement from §, J 
Lloyd, dean, School of Chemistry, Metallurgy nq 
Ceramics. Dr. Jones, who taught chemistry froy, 
1912 to 1927 at the University of Nanking and Sop. 
chow University in China, where he served as ¢. 
director of the National Science Teaching Institut, 
and secretary for the American Christian College, 
will assume his new duties on January 1, 1947, 


Martin R. P. McGuire, dean, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, the Catholic University of America, 
has been promoted to a full professorship as of Octo. 
ber 1, according to an announcement by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor P. J. MeCormick, rector of the 
university. Dr. McGuire, as reported in ScHooL Anp 
Society, December 29, 1945, is a member of the com- 
mittee on graduate work and teacher education of the 
Association of American Universities and of the Ex. 
ecutive Committee of the Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools. 


GrorGE LAwTON, consulting psychologist in private 
practice in New York City, has been appointed to 
give a series of lectures in a pioneer course in coun 
seling the older person, offered for the first time by 
the School of Edueation, New York University, begin- 
ning February 7, 1947. The course, as reported by 
Robert Hoppock, chairman of the school’s department 
of guidance and personnel administration, is designed 
for those who wish to learn how to deal more effee- 
tively with the adjustment problems of the older 
people they meet in a professional capacity or who 
wish to prepare themselves for the increasing number 
of opportunities in the field of old-age work. 


KATHERINE R. NELSON, instructor in nursing, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been appointed 
director of what the college believes to be “the first 
university course devoted exclusively to cancer nurs- 
ing.” The course, which will begin in February, has 
been organized in response “to the inereasing public 
demand for nurses prepared to act as cancer Col- 
sultants in public-health agencies, as teammates with 
doctors and scientists carrying on eancer researeh and 
conducting cancer-detection clinies, and as educators 
in cancer-prevention programs.” 


MarcareT HaMpPEL, whose appointment as director 
of the elementary-education division, State Teachers 
College (Milwaukee), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Socrery, October 27, 1945, has been named supervise! 
of teacher education, Okiahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College (Stillwater). 


Joun B. Dara, former Frederick Stearns fellow 1 
pharmacy, University of Michigan, has been appointed 
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associate professor of pharmaceutical chemistry, 
f <chool of Pharmacy, Western Reserve University. 


Mary M. Prircuetr has been appointed associate 
professor of home economies, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College (Huntsville, Tex.). 


SieGrRIED B. PuKNAT, former assistant professor of 
Romance languages, Beloit College, has been appointed 
io a similar post at Carleton College (Northfield, 
Minn.). 


Mary F. ANDERSON has been appointed assistant 

professor of English, and Patrick A. Brannigan, 
former instruetor, Le Moyne College (Memphis, 
Tenn.), instructor in English, Indiana University. 


Lioyp OUTLAND has been named assistant professor 
of music, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio). 


Auice B. Hypg, formerly psychiatrie social worker 
for the Family Society of Boston, has been appointed 
assistant professor of psychiatric social work, School 
of Social Work, Boston University. 


CHARLES F', Poston has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics, and Mary Alice King, in- 
structor in radio, Marietta (Ohio) College. Miss 
King’s courses are the first in radio to be offered by 


the college. 


Tue following are among recent appointments to 
ihe staff of Western Michigan College (Kalamazoo) : 
Fred Beeler (mathematics), Myrtle M. Powers and 
Flora Kubseh (biology), Paul Amerpohl, Homer 
Kuiper, and Thomas A. Jones (industrial arts), and 
Marcia V. Shoop and Frances M. Guzwiak (Training 
School). Hazel DeMeyer has succeeded Agnes H. 
Harvey, retired, as order librarian, and Elizabeth 
fibbens and Isabel Beeler have been appointed as 
uurses in the eollege’s health service. 


FLETCHER COLLINS, JR., and Mrs. Collins have been 
appointed to the English staff of Mary Baldwin Col- 
ge (Staunton, Va.). Dr. Collins has been a special 
ustructor in English at Virginia Military Institute; 
dhs. Collins, an instructor in National Park Seminary 
(Forest Glen, Md.). 


Frances Dovanas, formerly a member of the staff 
it Xavier University (New Orleans), is serving on the 
salt of St. Joseph’s College for Women (Brooklyn), 
ihe first Negro to receive an appointment in the 


eolles 
college, 


(aTHERINE M. Apams has been appointed instructor 
Imusic, University of Washington (Seattie). 


AbeLE GiuBerT ParnTER, whose appointment as 
‘an of girls and instructor in English, Graham-Eckes 
School (Palm Beach, Fla.), was reported in ScHoon 
‘ND Sociery, March 10, 1945, has been named in- 
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structor in English, West Liberty (W. Va.) State 
College. . 


Miuuarp C. WALKER has been appointed instructor 
in voice, Elon (N. C.) College. 


MartHa M. PinGeu has been appointed instructor 
in English, Paul Smith’s (N. Y.) College. 


HELEN BLANCHE SHIPLEY, whose appointment as 
instruetor in library science, Beloit College, was re- 
ported in Scoot AND Socrery, November 25, 1944, 
has joined the library staff of the University of Kan- 
sas City. 


Rosert R. Henry has been appointed instructor in 
business psychology and merchandise study, New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences (Utica). 


Louis SHus, concert pianist, and Camille Bauer, 
former opera singer in Europe, have been appointed 
to instructorships at the Baltimore Institute of Mus- 
ical Arts. 


Nora Witts Porter, formerly dean of women, 
Otterbein College (Westerville, Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed instructor in English, Sampson College (Ge- 
neva, N. Y.). 


THE following have been appointed to the staff of 
Bethel College and Seminary (St. Paul 4): Maurice 
Lawson (English), Elving Anderson (zoology), and 
Gladys Berglund (French). 


Orriuie R. INMAN, whose appointment as instructor 
in biology, Beloit College, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Socrery, November 25, 1944, has accepted a similar 
post in Milwaukee-Downer College. 


J. Huan Jackson, dean, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Stanford University, was elected to trusteeship 
of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America, November 22, according to an announcement 
by R. MeAllister Lloyd, president of the association. 
Henry James, chairman of the board, and Mr. Lloyd 
were re-elected to four-year terms as trustees, as were 
John §. Sinclair, executive vice-president, New York 
Life Insurance Company, and Henry R. Hayes, an 
investment counselor of New York City. 


On December 5, the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching made the following an- 
nouncement: Officers of the Board of Trustees (1946- 
47) are Samuel P. Capen, chancellor, University of 
Buffalo, chairman; Charles Seymour, president, Yale 
University, vice-chairman; and Frank P. Graham, 
president, the University of North Carolina, secretary. 


Rosert De Buiois CALKins, dean, School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University, has been named vice-presi- 
dent and director of the General Education Board to 
sueceed Jackson Davis upon the latter’s retirement in 
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the summer of 1947. Professor Calkins will assume his 
new duties on January 1, acting as associate director 
until the summer. 


Davip F, JACKEy, professor of vocational education, 
University of California (Los Angeles), has left for 
Brazil where he will organize that country’s vocational 
schools and the teacher-training program. 


Water G. BeramMan, who is on leave of absence 
from the Detroit Board of Edueation, was recently 
made chief of the Division of Education and Religious 
Affairs in the Military Government in Bavaria. Mr. 
Bergman, now second in command in the Military 
Government in this zone, is stationed in Munich. 


Five members of the staff of Transylvania College 
(Lexington, Ky.) have received grants from the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 
Leland A. Brown, dean and head of the department 
of biology; W. Seott Hall, head of the department 
of economies and sociology; Lewis Henry Horton, as- 
sistant professor of voice and theory; F. Garvin 
Davenport, head of the department of history and 
political science; and H. A. Wright, head of the de- 
Dr. Brown and Dr. Hall 
will prepare general education courses in their re- 
spective fields; Mr. Horton will make a series of trips 
to universities in developing a two-year course in the 
theory of musie which will be published as a two- 


partment of mathematics. 


volume text. 


Recent Deaths 


Henry H. W. Kerru, professor emeritus of naval 
architecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
died, December 2, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Professor Keith, whose retirement on January 1, 1946, 
was reported in ScHoo. ANpD Society, August 4, 1945, 
had been associated with the institute for thirty-nine 
years as a student and a teacher. 


NELLIE M. Seeps NEARING, retired director of the 
adult-edueation division, War Labor Board, died, De- 
cember 2, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Nearing, who 
was the wife of Scott Nearing, economist and widely 
known lecturer, had served as associate director (1922- 
25), Rand Sehool of Social Scienees (New York City) ; 
director (1927-32), Manumit School (Pawling, N. 
Y.); director of women’s work (1933-34), Madison 
House (New York City); supervisor of adult educa- 
tion for the emergeney program (1934-40), New York 
State Education Department; and in the WLB post 
(1941-January 1, 1946). 


CoLONEL RosBert BOEHM RIORDAN, former registrar, 
University of Notre Dame, died, December 4, of a rare 
tropical disease incurred while on duty in the Pacific 


war zone last year. Colonel Riordan, who was fifty- 
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one years old at the time of his death, had held posi; 
as an instructor (1928-29), the Ohio State University 
and at the University of Notre Dame as associate on. 
fessor of economies (1929-41) and registrar (1939. 
41). He had served as a corporal in World War [| 
and in 1941 was ordered to active duty as a resery 
officer in the Army. From 1941 to April, 1944, he was 
associate professor of military science and tactics, 
adjutant, and executive officer of the ROTC unit 
Purdue University. In July, 1945, he was ordered ty 
the Pacific theatre. 


Epmunp J. RENpToRFF, teacher of physies and chen. 
istry (1899-1943), Lake Forest (Ill.) Academy, died, 
December 5, at the age of seventy-four years. 


Mary B. WELLS, for forty-three years a member of 
the staff of Hartridge School (Plainfield, N. J.), died, 
December 5. 


Witt Davin Howe, former professor of English, 
Indiana University, died, December 6, at the age of 
seventy-three years. Dr. Howe had served as pr- 
fessor of English (1899-1906), Butler College; pro- 
fessor of English (1906-19), Indiana University; on 
the summer-session staff of Columbia University 
(1906-16); member of Harcourt, Brace, and How 
(1919-21); and head of the department of college 
publications (1921-42), Charles Seribner’s Sons. H 
had also held the chairmanship of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Skidmore College since 1934. 


ArtHuR NELSON Butz, JR., professor of research 
engineering and associate director of the Naval Ord 
nance laboratory, the Pennsylvania State College, died, 
December 7, at the age of thirty years. 


E.oise Buck, for three years vocational counselor, 
Katharine Gibbs School (New York City), who had 
been on a lecture tour of the South, died in the Hotel 
Winecoff fire in Atlanta, December 7. 


Georce KurKg, principal, Robert E. Simon Junor 
High School, New York City, died of a cerebral heu- 
orrhage, December 7, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
Dr. Kurke had served the schools of the city as super- 
intendent, department of public lectures (1917-22); 
principal (1923-26), Publie School 79; (1926-30), Pub- 
lie School 25; (1930-36), Forsyth Junior High Schoo; 
and (since 1936), Robert E. Simon Junior High School. 
Dr. Kurke was the recipient of the Roosevelt Medal- 
lion for distinguished service in connection with Amer- 
icanization work and during the week of December |, 
had been cited for his efforts to promote intercultural 
and interfaith relations as a member of the Counel 
for Community Action. 


S F e tha 

Epwarp WILKERSON Montaomery, chairman ot 

department of sociology, Pennsylvania College for 
Women (Pittsburgh), died, December 8, at the age ° 
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forty-five years. Dr. Montgomery had served as a 
teacher (1921-22), Waverly (Iowa) High School; 
professor of social studies (1923-26), Knoxville 
(Tenn.) College; assistant professor of sociology 
(1930-35), University of Kentucky; and at the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women (since 1935). 


Honors and Awards 


CoLONEL CLANTON WARE WILLIAMS, professor of 
history, University of Alabama, was recently awarded 
the Legion of Merit “for his work during the war in 
creating and administering the fact-gathering and 
critical-analysis system in eompiling information for 
the history of the AAF.” The first volume of the 
seven-volume history will appear in 1947; the final 
yolume is scheduled for completion in 1950. 


ConraD E. RONNEBERG, whose appointment as chair- 
man of the department of chemistry, Denison Univer- 
sity (Granville, Ohio), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, August 31, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal for his service as Commandant, Army In- 
formation and Edueation Staff School, ETO, where he 
served as a lieutenant colonel. The staff school trained 
the officer and enlisted personnel that directed the 
Army’s information-edueation program during the war 
and the post-hostilities period in Europe. 


RayMOND J. SEEGER, special lecturer in physics, the 
George Washington University, received the distin- 
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guished service award, November 22. Dr. Seeger was 
cited “for outstanding work as a physicist in the re- 
search and development division of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance.” His signal achievement was described as 
“comprehensive investigation on the reflection of shoek 
waves in air and in rigid surfaces. . . . The basis of 
the air-burst principle found its ultimate use in the 
bomb explosion over Japan.” 


Other Items 

THE Council against Intolerance in America an- 
nounces that four posters, entitled “We Hold These 
Truths,” are available without charge to teachers and 
other persons interested in educational work. The 
posters, accompanied by suggestions for classroom use, 
illustrate statements by George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. These may be obtained from the council, 17 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, and correspondents are 
asked “to state school affiliation.” 


Tue Grolier Society, Inc., announces that “for prob- 
ably the first time a major encyclopedia for children 
will be syndicated for newspapers.” The “Book of 
Knowledge” will be syndicated with the original illus- 
trations by United Feature Syndicate in a six-a-week 
feature scheduled to start January 6, 1947. The long- 
term contract was negotiated by Lawrence Rutman, 
general manager for the syndicate, and Barry J. Hol- 


loway, for the society. 









WHAT IS THE EVIDENCE? 


For a number of years a gradual attempt has been 
made throughout the whole nation and especially in 
Pennsylvania to change the public-school organization 
from the original 8-4 plan to that of the junior-high- 
school organization. Up to the present time about 
half of the schools of the state have been organized 
under the junior-high-school plan. The history of 
school support in the past has been to encourage 
changes by remunerations or rewards in the form of 
appropriations. This method has now been set in 
action to eneourage the change from the 8-4 plan of 
organization to that of junior high school. The re- 
ward for such change is rather significant, since a 
listriet profits about 35 per cent in appropriation by 
making sueh change. 

To most school administrators it will appear that 
the change is the wise thing, since finances are still 
the nightmare for most of them. However, it would 
seem that there should be some outstanding reason for 
the state to eneourage such change by increased sup- 








port. But what the objective reasons are for such a 
move is not clear. So far as can be discovered, there 
does not seem to be any scientific study that gives evi- 
dence in favor of such change. We are told that the 
best reason for the change is the fact that not many 
of the districts that have changed from the 8-4 plan 
to the junior-high-school plan have ever gone back 
to it again. But likewise, since only about half of 
the districts of the state are now under junior-high- 
school organizations, the same argument might be ad- 
vanced, that since half have not changed to the junior 
high school they too must be satisfied with the 84 
plan. There should be some objeetive evidence other 
than mere opinion to justify and warrant such change 
if it is to be made and encouraged by additional ap- 
propriation. 

Perhaps two good examples of changes based solely 
upon mere opinions were the elimination of phonies 
from the teaching of primary reading and the omis- 
sion of technical grammar in English instruction. 
Opinion has reversed itself, and both are coming back 


again. 
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One of the most frequently used arguments for the 
junior-high-school organization is that it gives op- 
portunity for exploratory courses whereby the pupil 
will be assisted in finding his niche in the vocational 
world. But this necessitates additional subjects, more 
generalizations and less mastery in elementary-school 
work, while industry and the professions are calling 
for specialization. During the war we heard from all 
sides the eall for mastery of the fundamental tool 
Refresher courses bore evidences of such 
criticism. Somewhere along the line the fundamental 
tool subjects must be mastered if they are to be used 
in life. By shortening the regular time for their mas- 
tery where shall this mastery take place? In some 
cases we hear the answer that the senior high school 
must give some refresher courses. It is rather optim- 
istic to assume that what has never been mastered 
can be mastered by refreshing it. If such courses are 
intended, what others must be dropped to make way 
for them? And what is gained in dropping a tool 
subject before mastery and then repeating it again 
later on? 

Even in our teacher-training and accrediting insti- 
tutions the field of certification has been narrowed and 
specialization is upon us there. In addition, a num- 
ber of our colleges and universities are narrowing the 
field of electives that the students may select. But 
in our high schools, additional subjects are gradually 
crowding the curricula. Among some of the more 
recent newcomers in our state are Pennsylvania his- 
tory, safety education, health, physical education, and 
now global geography and many others are knocking 
for admittance. When this will end or what subjects 
will have to be discontinued remains to be seen. The 
practice cannot continue indefinitely. 

It is only a matter of common sense—perhaps a 
better term would be uncommon sense, since good 
judgment is so uncommon—to realize that the more 
subjects that are thrust upon the pupil, the less time 
will be available for each subject and the less inten- 
sive will be the instruction and the more shallow the 


subjects. 


mastery. 

Another reason frequently given for the change 
from the 8-4 plan to the junior-high-school organiza- 
tion is that it helps to bridge the gap from the ele- 
mentary grades to the high school. If such an 
enormous gap as some claim exists why then erect 
two bridges to cover it instead of one—one from the 
elementary school to the junior high school and an- 
other from the junior high school to the senior high 
school? Even the evidence submitted in support of 
this reason is somewhat meager and confusing. 

It seems as though the trend in high school is 
entirely opposite to that in our eolleges; in high 
school more subjects, more electives, more exploratory 
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courses, in college fewer courses and more mastery 
and specialization. Of course, there may be some who 
will no doubt contend that it is just as sensible to know 
nothing about everything, generalization, as to know 
everything about nothing, specialization. 

Perhaps the time has arrived when we must begin 
to be more selective in our courses and subjects. Each 
war naturally enlarges the materials and facts of his. 
tory to be mastered and each new discovery expands 
the field of science. We may, in fact, already have 
too many courses on how to make a living and not 
enough on how to live. 

A number of our school subjects have been thrust 
into our curriculum by pressure groups from without, 
but in this day and age it might be well to base our 
changes upon more scientific procedure. The average 
school administrators and boards of education are 
willing to keep abreast with the times and make 
changes and adjustments if they are convinced that 
such are wise and desirable. They are looking for eon- 
vineing evidence that the change now encouraged by 
additional rewards in appropriation is wise and de- 
sirable. What are the reasons for the change that is 
now encouraged by additional appropriations? Is 
the junior-high-school organization more economical, 
more efficient from the point of administration? Is 
it more valuable and beneficial to the pupil? In 
what respect does it surpass the 8-4 organization? 
Are pupils better qualified for high school and college 
than by the 84 plan? Are they better grounded in 
the fundamentals of education? Do they make better 
citizens for democracy? Such questions should eer- 
tainly be answered in the light of objective evidence, 
so that wise decisions may be made by our boards of 
education and our school administrators. 

An age that has been scientific enough to produce 
the atomie bomb and now assures us of atomic power 
ean hardly afford to make vital changes and decisions 
in its educational organization based upon opinion 
alone. School administrators are looking for objec- 
tive evidence and criteria to aid them in their deci- 
sions. What is the evidence? Is it objective? If 
no objective evidence is available, why is the change 
encouraged by special rewards in appropriation from 
the state? 

CLAUDE MITCHELL 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

West NEWTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ARMY OFFICER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Since the end of World War II ScHoon anv S0- 
ciety has published several articles on the subject of 
military education with specific reference to universal 
military training. Indeed, this latter subject has 
frequently occupied the attention of the nation and 
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of Congress since the termination of hostilities. The 
principal discussion has been coneerned with the train- 
ing an‘ education of civilian components of the Armed 
Forces in order that an adequate preparedness pro- 
cram might be eonstrueted upon the existence of a 
male population familiar with the basie concepts of 
military action. There is another phase of military 
education which, although involving a minority of in- 
dividuals, is nevertheless extremely important to the 
national welfare and society. This professional train- 
ing program involves directly the educational system 
of the nation and especially those elements concerned 
with undergraduate, graduate, and research study. 
The experience of the recent global war serves to 
emphasize the importanee of this program. The sub- 
ject referred to is the academic and military edueation 
program for the professional officer corps of the 
United States Army. The purpose of this article 
is to present briefly the current program of the Army 
designed to maintain the quality of officer attainment 
for the purpose of insuring that, in the event of any 
future national emergency, the nation will not find 
itself lacking in competent officer leadership. 

During peacetime years members of the professional 
officer corps find themselves to be no longer in an 
activity or position of leading national interest. It is 
during this period of time that careful attention must 
be devoted to the professional and scholarly advance- 
nent of professional officers, if society is to be pre- 
served in any future time of peril. Nearly 250 years 
ago a veteran of Marlborough’s campaigns is supposed 
to have noted the general position of the professional 
soldier during times of peace: 


God and the soldier we adore, 
In time of danger, not before; 
The danger passed and all things righted, 
God is forgotten and the soldier slighted. 


Winston Churchill, in addressing selected officers of 
the Armed Forees on March 9, 1946, recognized this 
condition and emphasized the necessity for continuous 


education and learning during times of peace by all 


members of the permanent officer corps. “Profes- 
‘ional attainment, based upon prolonged study, and 
lleetive study at colleges, rank by rank, and age by 
ige—those are the title deeds of the commanders of 
the future armies, and the seeret of future victories.” 

What program has been established to accomplish 
is edueational attainment? What educational op- 
portunities ean a prospective young officer expect to 
‘eeeive? In what manner is the civilian educational 
‘ystem of the nation involved? These are the specific 
(testions with which this article is eoneerned. 

The present plan provides for the progressive mili- 
‘ary education of an officer from the time he is com- 
ussioned (from the Military Academy, college, or 
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university) until he completes a professional course 
at a high-level school conducted on a joint Aymy, 
Navy, and Air basis. 

The plan for organization of the Army Educational 
System was announced in May by the War Depart- 
ment.1 The program has been approved by Secretary 
Patterson and General of the Army Eisenhower fol- 
lowing an intensive study and report by the War 
Department Military Education Board, headed by 
Lieutenant General Leonard T. Gerow. The educa- 
tional system will provide training during the first 
twenty years of an officer’s active duty, the formal 
schooling integrated with periods of practical experi- 
ence in the field. With the possible exception of the 
teaching profession, there is no other activity of our 
society which devotes such a lengthy period of time 
to formal academic and professional training. Upon 
receiving commissions in the Army, all officers except 
those of the Army Air Forces will attend the Army 
Basie School for academic instruction in subjects 
common to the entire Army. Air Forees officers will 
attend flying schools or other specialized courses of 
aviation instruction. This program is followed im- 
mediately by a basic branch course in which the new 
officer is thoroughly indoctrinated in the basie sub- 
jects of his branch. National Guard and Reserve offi- 
cers may attend special courses emphasizing techniques 
of the individual branches. 

One to four years after completing flight school, 
Air Forces officers will attend one of the air tactical 
schools to learn tactics and techniques of the air arm. 

Between the third and tenth year of service, offi- 
cers of the Army Air Forces will attend either an ad- 
vanced tactical school or the AAF Institute of Tech- 
nology of the Air University. Officers of the ground 
forces and technical and administrative services will 
attend their respective advanced branch 
There is intended to be a liberal exchange of students 
between these various schools. 

Upon graduation from one of the advanced schools, 
and at some time between his seventh and fifteenth 
year of service, the officer becomes eligible for the Air 
War College or for one of the various command and 
staff colleges. 

Institutions at the highest level will be conducted 
on a joint Army-Navy Air basis under the direction 
of the joint chiefs of staff. The first of three high- 
level schools is the Armed Forces College, for which 
an officer may be eligible between his eighth and six- 
teenth year of service, the choice of attendance being 
on a selective basis. At the top of the educational 
ladder will be the National War College and the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces, open to seleeted 
officers of ten to twenty years’ service. The mission 


schools. 


1 See: ‘‘The Air University in Alabama,’’ ScHoon AND 
Society, September 21. 
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of these three schools is concerned with problems of 
possible future war operations, national planning, and 
strategy. A considerable portion of the instruction 
and lectures in these three schools is eonducted by 
leading industrial and academie members of the vari- 
ous elements in our society. 

In addition to the integration of higher-level War 
Department educational effort with that of the Navy 
Department, an opportunity is also afforded for out- 
standing officers to receive training in certain foreign 
military schools and civilian universities. 

Supplementing the formal professional education 
ot officers as outlined above is an intensive procedure 
of undergraduate and graduate education in American 
civilian colleges and universities. This portion of the 
academic program is designed not only to raise the 
general educational level of the professional officer 
corps but to provide advanced training in specialized 
subjects both in the physical and social sciences. Pri- 
mary emphasis is placed upon scientific and technical 
subjects, such as physics, chemistry, electronics, vari- 
ous phases of aeronautical engineering, civil and me- 
chanical engineering, meteorology, and so on. Supple- 
menting these scientific programs are enrollments in 
edueation, psychology, statistics, business administra- 
tion, geopolitics, law, theology, public administration, 


Such 


and many other studies in the social sciences. 


Books 
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study in civilian universities or colleges may be g¢. 
complished at any time during the early years of a 
officer’s career, the length of time depending upon the 
needs of the service and the capabilities of selegtej 
officers. The higher educational system of the nation 
is thus afforded a direct opportunity of aiding and 
influencing the careers of capable young officers of 
the permanent military establishment. In addition, 
leading members of various academic pursuits haye 
been and will be called upon for advice and assistance 
in planning and appraising the over-all educational 
plans of the Armed Forees. The majority of the pro. 
fessional schools mentioned above include an Academic 
Advisory Group composed of representatives of 
civilian educational institutions as a basie organiza 
tional element. 

Although professional in nature, the Army Educa. 
tional Program is indeed an important element in the 
composition and influence of present-day society. In 
this atomie age it is mandatory that a state of readi- 
ness of the military forces, in knowledge as well as 
materiel, be maintained if our form of society and 
national life is to endure. 

WELDON B. Gipson, 
Lt. Colonel, A.C. 
ARMY AIR ForcES INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
WRIGHT FIELD, DAYTON, OHIO 





REALITY VERSUS THEORY 
The American High School: Its Responsibility and 

Opportunity. Edited by Hotiis L. CASWELL. 264 

pp. Harper and Brothers, 1946. $3.00. 

THis is the eighth Yearbook of The John Dewey 
Society. With one exception the eight authors are 
professors of education in teachers colleges. 

The thirteen papers have been carefully planned. 
The first five “deal largely with the broader social 
scene as it bears on youth and the high school.” The 
next five chapters treat various matters pertaining to 
more adequate high-school programs. Chapters XI 
and XII center in problems of administration. The 
editor contributes a final chapter under the title, “The 
‘hanging High School.” 

Although all the writers are strong in their diag- 
noses of the shortcomings of existing high-school pro- 
grams, they give most of their space to general ideals 
for the future. Those ideals are commonly expressed 
as guiding principles, but with few attempts at even 
tentative implementations. Furthermore, they seem 
to this reviewer almost always qualitative in character 
with hardly a suggestion that working plans for 
courses, curricula, and other programs must always be 
subjected to quantitative limitations. 


As a consequence, it would seem an almost hope- 
lessly baffling task for the curriculum committee of a 
given high school to construct working plans and 
specifications which would make functional the philo- 
sophical proposals of the authors. 

Certain conditions of comparatively modern devel- 
opment are emphasized by all eight authors. The 
most outstanding of these is the fact that today’s 
high school must provide educational accommodation 
for all the youth of all the people between ages 12 and 
18. Furthermore, they recognize that for the imple- 
mentation of adequate high-school education the tra- 
ditional lines of subject-matter organization are obs0- 
lescent. 

To readers long conversant with the philosophies of 
so-called Progressive education the principles as stated 
by the writers may suggest possible programs of col- 
crete objectives and methods. But to the thousands 
of school principals and younger teachers who should 
study this book the near absence of even hypothetica! 
applications may well prove bewildering. 

What Are High Schools for—and for Whom? 
As a would-be realistic thinker this reviewer has for 
many years tried to find valid answers to this query. 
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He has not been able to find them in terms of the 
wraditional seeondary-school subjects, any more than 
have the Progressives. 

But neither does he find convincing answers in the 
aspirational but still vague formulations of most 
present-day leaders. Especially does he miss, on the 
one hand, realistie examinations of practicable ob- 
jectives for the education of all youths between ages 
12 and 19; and, on the other, concrete proposals for 
alapting those objectives to the omnipresent and 
fyirly extensive diversities of innate capacities, seen 
as potential abilities, wherever a thousand randomly 
selected youths are assembled. 

Some examples may clarify those difficulties : 

(1) Like a large proportion of parents, as well as 
many professional edueators, the writers of this book 
(vith one exception) cannot escape the conviction 
that somehow or other the “American High School” 
should make important contributions to the future 
vocational suecess of its members. Of course large 
proportions of normal boys—and some girls—become 
keenly interested in vocational prospects even as early 
as 14 to 16 years of age. And of course the postpon- 
ing of genuine vocational training to posthigh-school 
years may lower the birthrate (see p. 180). But why 
uot look realities in the face? It is deep-seated, evo- 
utionary changes in the world of economie productive 
euterprise which today foree deferment of anything 
like honest and efficient training for any one of thou- 
suds of voeations into the years of young adulthood 
ad into systems of widely dispersed specialized 
chools—as of course has long prevailed for certain 
professional voeations. Consider such great groups 
of vocations as railway and seafaring transportation, 
iutomobile manufacture, highway building, cecal and 
il mining, steel and chemical manufacturing, travel- 
ig salesmanship, lumbering, sea fishing, and scores 
it others, ineluding even schoolteaching itself—what 
paces are left in them for youths under twenty years 
Again consider the fact that in an entire 
Auerican state the annual recruitment to each of such 
watch repairing, 


ot age? 


tonorable complex voeations as 
lotel cooking, house earpentry, poultry farming, auto- 
wbile repairing, beef fattening, highway policing, 
iid literally hundreds of others—in all of which true 
‘pprenticeship training is dying or dead—will seldom 
‘ceed fifty to a hundred. How can local high schools 
~r even county-serving junior colleges—provide 
“upetent faculties and practice facilities for them? 
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Hew long will high-placed educators still tolerate our 
present fragmentary, superficial, illusory, antiquated, 
and shamefully undemocratic system of equipping our 
annual levies of more than two million young adults 
for responsible work? 

(2) Demoeraey of controls and equality of oppor- 
tunity are essential to American publie high schools. 
But how reconcile those aims with the great variabili- 
ties of the specific capacities of learners? These thir- 
teen papers seem to evade the difficult issues sug- 
gested by that query. Secondary schools in the United 
States as well as in Europe have for centuries been 
evolving objectives and processes for the education of 
the wellborn and well-bred—usually that 10 to 20 per 
cent out of thousands, who may be said to possess 
A-class intellectual powers. But only within the last 
half century have American aspirations so evolved 
that demands for profitable education, at ages 15 to 
18, for C-class intellects become articulate. What can 
high schools do for the adult careers of these—the 
nonvocational eareers of parenthood, voting citizen- 
ship, health conservation, cultural advancement, moral 
co-operation, pleasure finding, which in some degree 
all will pursue? Shopwork, household arts, field 
sports and pseudo-vocational guidance, and technical 
studies are not the answers to those questions. 

(3) In none of these papers can this reviewer find 
any suggestion of what must be the new types of spe- 
cialization of teaching services in modern high schools. 
Subject-matter specialization of traditional kinds is 
surely out. What are possibilities of functional spe- 
cialization—as now attempted in some departments of 
physical education ? 

(5) Why continue to frame high-school offerings in 
terms of grades rather than age levels—why not, all 
youths past 12 and under 16 years of age in junior 
high schools, all under 19 and past 15 in senior high 
schools? And why talk of “graduation from high 
school”? Why not. age-level certificates of accom- 
plishment for all, according to their specialized C-class 
or A-class natural capacities? Democracy, yes— 
mingling in ha'lways irrespective of race, religion, 
sex, or inborn potentialities. Then into departments 
where each shall find opportunity to capitalize for 
self and society his native low or average or high 
inborn potentialities. 

Davip SNEDDEN 

PROFESSOR EMERITUS, 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Boces, STANLEY H. Guide to Zaculeu. Illustrated. 
Pp. 20. Huehuetentango, Guatemala. 1946. 


This introductory guide is intended as one of a series; re- 
vised editions to be published annually until completion of 
archaeological research at Zaculeu when a_ permanent 
guidebook will be issued. Restoration by the United Fruit 
Company. 

* 


Craig, HAzEL T,. (edited by Blanche M. Stover). The 
History of Home Economics. Pp. 54. Practical Home 
Economies, 468 Fourth Ave., New York. 1946. $1.50. 


Presents outstanding events in the growth of home eco- 
nomics from its earliest stages. 


DALE, Ep@ar. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. Pp. 
xii +546. Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 
1946. $4.25. 

A book for teachers in which visual materials have been 
fitted into the “broad concepts of education and methods 
of teaching.” 





o 
Hitt, Grorce E. ‘‘Can the Colleges Meet the Crisis in 
Teacher Education?’’ Marymount College Bulletin. 
Vol. XXIII. No. 3. Pp. 10. Marymount College, 
Salina, Kans. 1946. 


An address given by Dr. Hill of Kansas State Teachers 
College (Emporia) at the Educational Conference at Mary- 
mount College, October 19, sponsored by the North Central 
Association Committee on the Preparation of High-School 
Teachers in Colleges of Liberal Arts. 


‘<The Inauguration of Robert Ward McEwen as Presi- 


dent of Blackburn College, March 2, 1946.’’ Black- 
burn College Bulletin. Vol. XL. No. 6-7. Pp. 51. 
Published by the college, Carlinville, Ill. 1946. 


Includes the inaugural address and a symposium on the 
working student. 
* 





Guide to Jobs: 
Reader Serv- 
$0.25. 


LEHMAN, MAXWELL, AND LEON S. THEIL. 
How and Where to Get Them. Pp. 40. 
ice, 243 W. 17th St., New York 11. 1946. 
* 

Pp. 62. 





NAM Looks at Cartels. National Association of 


Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th St., New York 20. 1946. 
Includes the NAM’s position on cartels and on the Inter- 
governmental Commodity Agreements. 
6 
Rick, WintTHROP H. (editor). Planning the Modern 
Language Lesson. Pp. 190. Syracuse University 
Press. 1946. 


Published for the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers. 
e 

THORP, WILLARD (editor). The Lives of Eighteen from 
Princeton. Pp. 356. Princeton University Press. 
1946. $3.75. 
Eighteen remarkable Americans, from William Patterson 
to F. Scott Fitzgerald, are presented in this group of 


Princeton alumni and faculty members. 


* 
(director). 


Pp. 56. 





Program of Infor- 
The Minneapolis 


WESLEY, EDGAR BRUCE 
mation in World Affairs. 
Star. 1946. $1.50. 

The program consists of a guide to the study of world 
affairs and a series of weekly tests. The guide, which will 
be sent free to teachers, contains details concerning the 
contest and awards, as well as other information regard- 
ing the program. 

e 


Overcoming Prejudice. Pp. 
1776 Broad- 


WoLFSON, THERESA, et al. 
22. American Labor Education Service, 
way, New York 19. 1946. $0.25. 
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VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and u; 
teachers and administrators. Where you 
ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS 






Send to New York Office for enrollment blan| 
ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
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TEACHERS NEEDED— 
ALL KINDS 


' 
Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our 
experience we can give you expert guidance. Write 
to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 67th Year 

205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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